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In Our Opinion 








UNESCO SEMINAR 

N THE Far East, where the 

Western world is competing with 
a dynamic Communism for the minds 
and affections of young Asiatics, a 
special international seminar has 
been arranged to consider what is 
happening to young people in the 
modern world. It is to be held in 
Japan. For a long time it seemed 
every democratic nation was taking 
it seriously and was to be well repre- 
sented, except Canada. Canadians 
visiting UNEsco this summer were 
questioned on the reason for the de- 
fault. Does Canada have any con- 
cern for what is going on in the 
Pacific, and is she interested in prob- 
lems of young people today? they 
were asked. Canada has played a 
leading part in the World Assembly 
of Youth, providing the first presi- 
dent for this association. Surely she 
has some stake in what is to happen 
in Asia. 

Apparently there is no very satis- 
factory answer. In a routine way the 
Canadian Government was advised of 
the seminar, but there the matter 
seemed to stop. None of the organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts, the 
YMCA, the churches, the Catholic 
Youth Organization, or the univer- 
sity groups seem to have been noti- 
fied. No one was given a chance to 
express his views about the signifi- 
cance of such an affair. 

We have just been informed that 


Canada is to have one representative 
at the seminar. Apparently someone 


has been found who is in Japan now 
and can attend the sessions. It is not 
yet clear that the chosen delegate is 
in touch with Canadian organizations 
and can represent them in any real 
sense, or that he will be in a position 
to report to Canadians any important 
developments. But the desk marked 
Canada will have an occupant. Some 
of the national organizations feel that 
the gesture is better than nothing but 
are more than a little chagrined at 
the whole affair. 


Foop FoR THOUGHT has often 
pointed out how essential it is for 
Canada to have an effective link with 
Unesco. With a renewed mandate 
from the Canadian people perhaps 
Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson can 
take a fresh look at what the Massey 
Commission had to say on this point. 


WORKER'S STUDY TOURS 
“Millions of men only have a 
chance of going abroad to make war, 
to kill other people or be killed 
themselves; others go abroad as 
tourists; still others to take part in 
sports competitions; but you are 
going abroad to learn to know your 
fellowmen, to see how they live and 
how they work.” This was what a 
group of Swiss printers heard the 
night before starting on their UNEsco 
sponsored tour of Paris, Manchester 
and London. “London,” they re- 
ported afterwards, “welcomed us as 
if we belonged to the town. We 
did not feel at all like foreigners in 
London. Had it not been for the 





language, the people we met could 
just as well have been people we 
know at home.” 


Unesco and ILO have begun a 
program of exchange visits between 
European workers of different coun- 
tries, to provide the background for 
international understanding among 
people who ordinarily would never 
have the time or money to travel. 
No matter how distant in culture 
two men are, they are united in 
their interest in the same trade, their 
pride in their skills and their curiosty 
about one another’s tools. Another 
bridge between strangers is member- 
ship in the same international trade 
union. The tours were planned to 
use these links to their fullest advant- 
aze—to introduce to the workers life 
in a strange country through avenues 
with which they were familiar. 

Language barriers were overcome 
in part by the use of interpreters 
but the travellers themselves realized 
how much more they could have 
found out if they had been able to 
speak individually to their hosts. The 
groups were given their travel ex- 
penses under a system of scholarships 
granted by UNesco and went on 
tour during their normal holiday 
period from their jobs. On returning, 
each group made a report summing 
up their experiences and UNEscOo 
has published a detailed account of 
the whole project called Workers 
Abroad, Vol. II. 


One of the greatest values of such 
tours is the knowledge of UNEsco 
and ILO gained by the participants. 
This alone would seem to justify the 
efforts put the scheme. In 
European countries a plan for ex- 


into 


change visits among working class 
people is not a new idea. Adult 
educators in Europe have recognized 
this method of stimulating the de- 
velopment of a new outlook for a 
number of years. In Canada, the 
educational values of travel are used 
to advantage chiefly on one level of 
society—among people who are al- 
ready leadership material. The World 
University Service seminars, one of 
which David Grier describes in this 
issue, are arranged to accommodate 
those university students who are 
most responsive to the demands of 
community life on the individual. 
With this viewpoint no one can 
quarrel. Travel is a stimulus for 
those who are already prepared to 
benefit from it, but many are not 
aware of this stimulus. There are 
people in Canada who have never 
been outside of their own province, 
let alone country. The process of 
widening the margins of one’s educa- 
tion does not have to proceed by 
abrutp and extreme jumps. Organ- 
ized travel plans for Canadian who 
do not have the opportunity or wish 
for this kind of education, might 
create a demand where one does not 
exist now. 


CANADIAN WELFARE 

The need for change in public 
attitudes toward the treatment of 
criminals was pointed out during the 
eighty-third Congress of Correction, 
held in Toronto recently. Canadian 
Welfare, September °53, is a special 
issue dealing with the treatment of 
the criminal in Canada. We hope 
that this valuable report will reach 
beyond those who already have a well- 
developed interest in the problem. 





Freedom in Society and in 
the University 


N. A. M. MacKenzie 


[ SUPPOSE that there is no subject 
more discussed or more mis- 
understood in the contemporary 
world than that of freedom. We have 
continuing debates on the meaning 
of our civil liberties, on academic 
freedom, on the meaning of free 
enterprise, on the importance of the 
individual in relation to the state, on 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms—to name but a few of the 
many areas of debate and discussion. 
There is no area in which “what 
should be” becomes more confused 
with “what is”. There is likewise no 
area in which pat answers are more 
unconvincing. To me at least, the 
problems involved in maintaining 
and extending the area of freedom in 
any given society are always as com- 
plex as they are challenging. Also, 
being human problems, they do not 
often yield clear-cut solutions. 
I should like to suggest at the out- 
set that many of us in Canada who 
are interested in and concerned about 
freedom in our society have been 
guilty of some superficial thinking 
on the subject of human freedoms; 
how they are attained, how they are 
to be maintained, and how extended. 
In particular, it seems to me that we 
are superficial when we think 
(1) that the freedoms we have are 
something to which everyone is 
entitled as of right; and 

(2) that human freedom can be at- 
tained or maintained by assert- 


ing, for example, by legislation 
or by treaty, that this or that 
freedom is a right. 
These two propositions are not in 
accord either with the generally ac- 
cepted view of the legal process or 
with the facts of the history of human 
freedom. 

Broadly speaking, law is a reflec- 
tion of the mores of a community; 
it is not the creator of mores, Legally 
enforceable rights are dependent 


upon extra-legal factors, basically 
upon the desire of the community for 
rights and upon its willingness and 


ability to perform the duties and 
accept the responsibilities that are the 
correlatives of rights. Another way 
of saying this is that legally enforce- 
able rights are dependent upon eco- 
nomic, social and political factors. 
And so, in my opinion, an aspiration 
can only become an effective right 
when the economic, social and politi- 
cal factors of that community favor 
it and make it possible to give it the 
support of law. Human aspirations 
are not in fact human rights, and the 
point that I am concerned to make 
is that the task of translating aspira- 
tions into rights is one which in- 
volves economic factors and certain 
kinds of political and social tradi- 
tions, as well as ingenuity, eternal 
vigilance and a high sense of devo- 
tion. 

In Canada we have been extraor- 
dinarily fortunate in inheriting a 





much wider measure of individual 
human freedom than almost any other 
society in the world’s history, and we 
have enjoyed that freedom without 
undergoing many of the trials and 
tribulations that most people and 
most societies undergo in order to 
attain it. We have been almost un- 
believably lucky in inheriting a coun- 
try whose resources have made it 
possible for us to avoid many of the 
struggles for basic subsistence which 
occupy most of the energies of many 
other peoples, and also whose re- 
sources are sufficient provide 
amply the necessary economic base 
for many of our human rights today. 
It is because of all these factors that 
we are inclined to regard our present 
level of freedom, even though it is 
incomplete and inadequate, as some- 
thing to which everyone is entitled as 
of right. This ‘is, of course, very 
superficial thinking, for the great ma- 
jority of the world’s population have 
to sweat out a living in countries un- 
endowed with the resources that make 
for relief from the pressure of abject 
poverty. Not many societies have 
been able to spend as large a part 
of their national energy on fostering, 
preserving and developing institu- 
tions making for freedom as the 
British people have. It is, therefore, 
not likely that common standards of 
economic, cultural or political free- 
dom can be legislated or made to 
apply readily on a world-wide basis. 


to 


Again, it seems to me that some of 
our contemporary thinking on this 
subject is superficial because it is not 
based upon a sufficient understand- 
ing of the long record of human his- 
tory and human struggle for periodic 
gleams of the meaning of freedom. 


4 


Barbara Ward in an excellent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for Decem- 
ber, 1950, says that the measure of 
the revolutionary power of “the 
Western spirit” in the world was that 
it “completely contradicted and anni- 
hilated the two dominant themes of 
the archaic world: the fatality of en- 
vironment and the omnipotence of 
the state. We know from man’s long 
history that the Western experiment 
of freedom and responsibility is a 
flash in the pan, a spark in the longest 
night, an experiment bounded in 
space and time and preceded by 
aeons of collective servitude”. 


The struggle to see in thé human 
individual an entity of significance, a 
being whose individual efforts may 
have great worth so long as we can 
afford, and so long as we have the 
desire to'so organize the affairs of 
our society to release them—these are 
concepts that have been made a 
limited reality only in certain fortu- 
nate societies, for the most part in 
the western world. Even in_ the 
western world we have only been 
able to so arrange the affairs of our 
society as to allow for the free de- 
velopment of a limited number of our 
citizens and for the partial develop- 
ment of the rest. What we have 
achieved is, I think, both noble and 
notable, for in large measure human 
circumstances are against freedom, 
and the struggle for an elementary 
level of subsistence is the common 
lot of the largest part of the world 
population. Nevertheless, despite de- 
bilitating poverty, despite the effects 
of penury on the human outlook, de- 
spite inertia and apathy, what re- 
mains remarkable is the extent to 
which human individuals and human 





societies have struggled to achieve 
freedom 
from hunger, from want, from the 


a wider area of freedom: 


domination of others, and from fear 
and superstition. We must 
nize also that, even when the desire 
for freedom is 


rect g- 


present, and even 


when the desire is supported by ener- 


gy and ingenuity, it is an extremely 
difficult matter to plan and _ build 
human institutions to advance and 
ensure an increasing measure of free- 
dom to the individual within the so- 
ciety. Some states in the world’s his- 
tory have remarkable 
measure of political freedom. It is, of 


achieved a 


course, a particular glory of the 
British people that they have con- 
tributed perhaps more than any other 
society to the development of a form 
of constitutional government that has 
provided and maintainéd up te the 
present time the widest area of politi- 
It has 
not been easy. It has required over 


cal freedom known to man. 


many centuries a major part of the 
finest human quality and ability that 
could produce. Other 
states have managed to obtain for 


the society 


their people a remarkable level of 
cultural or economic freedom, not- 
ably in these cases, France and the 
United States of America. Other 
states with a high level of education 
and economic power, like Germany, 
have seemingly been unable or in- 
sufficiently ‘interested to pay the price 
for a kind of freedom which is so 
important to the British and French 
people. 

I have stressed this point because 
I believe that most circumstances in 
human life in most parts of the world 
and in most periods of history op- 
erate against the concepts of freedom 


which we on this continent tend to 
take too much for granted, and that 
the most important factors that oper- 
ate for freedom are human _indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals, 
and societies that have seen the vision 
and that are willing to dedicate them- 
their energy, and their in- 
genuity towards overcoming the cir- 
that limit and restrict 


selves. 


cumstances 
freedom. 


In Canada at the present time, 
partly because of wealth of 
natural resources and partly because 
of our inherited institutions, but also 
in large measure because of the vigor 
and vitality of our people, we are 


our 


enjoying a wide range of freedom— 
economic, political and social—and 
if we understand our own situation 
fully enough, we are in a position to 
maintain and broaden that area of 
freedom at home and to make sig- 
nificant contributions to a wider area 
of freedom for other people. We 
have, up to the present time, kept our 
political institutions in relatively 
good repair, but we are not, in my 
opinion, paying sufficient attention to 
the maintenance and improvement of 
those institutions. We have developed 
some excellent voluntary and public 
social institutions ranging from 
Women’s Institutes, the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the Public Af- 
fairs Institute and the Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs to the 
CBC, the National Film Board, the 
Farm and Citizens’ Forum, all of 
which are designed to make us more 
aware, as Canadians, of our problems 
and opportunities, and all of which 
have, in my opinion, contributed sig- 
nificantly to this end. We have also 
developed good economic institutions 





for our purposes, and in all of these 
we have been less concerned with 
doctrinaire points of view than we 
have with examining the jobs to be 
done and the best means of doing 
them. Canadian culture has, up to 
the present time, tended to be more 
concerned with economic and politi- 
cal affairs and social welfare than it 
has with the creative arts. We have 
gained a good deal of experience in 
the political, economic and _ social 
fields, and experience in these fields 
is a commodity badly needed in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 
The example of our institutions at 
work is an encouragement to many 
peoples anxious to achieve some of 
the measure of freedom we enjoy. 
In addition, however, we ought to be 
contributing more than we are out 
of our experience to the assistance of 
others whose circumstances are more 


difficult and whose problems are 


more complicated. In so doing, I 
think we would gain a much keener 
appreciation of our fortunate posi- 
tion in respect of freedom and a 
much greater vigilance in maintain- 
ing and developing what we have. 


At this point I would like to turn 
my attention more particularly to 
the role of the university in the pro- 
tection and development of freedom, 
because it is from the universities of 
western Europe that much of the 
drive towards enlarging concepts of 
human freedom has come. I should 
add in all fairness, that not enough 
of the drive has come from the uni- 
versities as universities, but rather 
from individuals whose imaginations 
were stimulated within the university 
context to see what free individuals 
might do to promote the political, 


economic and cultural betterment of 
man. 


I think it is worthwhile reminding 
ourselves in the words of Cardinal 
Newman that “when the Church 
founded universities, she did so not 
to cherish talent, genius or knowledge 
for their own sake, but for the sake 
of her children, with a view to their 
spiritual welfare and their religious 
influence and usefulness, with the 
object of training them to fill their 
respective posts in life better, and of 
making them more intelligent, cap- 
able, active members of society”. 
That in its time was a proper and fine 
objective, but it will be seen from 
this passage, and indeed from a read- 
ing of history, that freedom as we 
understand it was not an objective of 
the early university. Rather, on the 
contrary, the university was an insti- 
tution within which the inheritance 
of the past and the accepted rules of 
conduct of the Church were to be 
passed on and perpetuated. Yet, as 
was inevitable, the scholars engaged 
in handing on the cultural inheritance 
of the past could not confine them- 
selves and limit themselves within the 
interpretations of the past, and com- 
munities of scholars early developed 
the reputation for heterodoxy that 
they have maintained to the present 
day. 

Now most of us do, I feel sure, 
agree at least in principle that 
scholars within the university should 
be allowed the widest possible range 
of view and opinion; and yet I have 
already begged the question in some 
degree by saying “the widest pos- 
sible range”. What is possible? I do 
not think that anyone seriously main- 
tains that the range of permissible 





view and opinion is absolute. And 
yet if the range of permissible opinion 
is not absolute, what tests shall be 
applied and who shall apply them? 


At the moment and in the current 
controversy, particularly in the 
United States, the tests of academic 
opinion tend to be manufactured out- 
side the universities even though they 
are applied by the responsible govern- 
ing authorities of the universities. 
There are two important dangers in 
this state of affairs. The first has to 
do with the strength of the tradition 
of freedom within the society as a 
whole with an understanding of the 
positive importance of non-con- 
formity and diversity in intellectual 
enquiry. Today there is on this con- 
tinent a tendency to close ranks in 
intellectual matters and to regard 
conformity as desirable—despite all 
the evidence there is to the contrary 
—that progress in thought depends 
on variety and diversity. To expect 
scholars to conform is to expect them 
to stand still and lose their useful- 
ness. Unless this is widely under- 
stood and supported by society as a 
whole, the universities will continue 
to be vulnerable to attack by those 
who mistrust freedom, by those who 
are easily influenced by temporary 
political passions, and by those who 
genuinely believe that you can con- 
serve freedom by restricting it. 

The second danger is within the 
universities themselves. On this con- 
tinent there has never been a strong 
tradition of academic self govern- 
ment, with the result that the job of 
the scholar is widely regarded—even 
among scholars—as including only 
teaching and research—not adminis- 


tration. The task of administering 
our universities is increasingly be- 
ing left to governing boards and 
academic administrators without 
teaching duties. This state of affairs 
is advocated in the interests of 
efficiency—and if one adopts a suf- 
ficiently thin and brittle definition of 
efficiency there may be something to 
be said for it—just as there is some- 
thing to be said for having trains 
run on time. It is a common com- 
plaint among the teaching staffs of 
universities that they have more im- 
portant things to do than “sit on 
committee’—and yet if a good 
number of them are not willing to 
sit on committees and work hard at 
developing and directing the policies 
and programs of their institutions— 
even to the point of judging of the 
scholarly capacities and integrity of 
their colleagues these things are go- 
ing to be done by others less quali- 


fied. 


The university scholar is the per- 
son best qualified to form and apply 
such tests of scholarly capacity and 
integrity as may from time to time 
need to be applied and at the present 
time he is neither in a position to act 
in this capacity nor does he seem 
unduly anxious to press to be given 
the responsibility. 

We may here again have inherited 
a wider measure of freedom than we 
have earned. Its defence—and en- 
largement—will depend on the will- 
ingness of universities to extend to the 
teaching staffs a wider measure of 
responsibility for the policies and 
practises of higher education and on 
the willingness of the teaching staffs 
to press for and assume those respon- 
sibilities. 





Definition by Mr. Hook 


Harriet Rouillard 


HE aspect of contemporary life 

in the United States covered in 
this book* is one which causes con- 
siderable wonder in Canada. Why 
do Americans put up with McCarthy, 
his works and his imitators? What is 
the source of his power ? Professor 
Hook’s book provides one, admit- 
tedly controversial, answer to these 
questions. Thoughtful reading will 
sober the complacency of those in 
Canada who rejoice that we are not 
as other men are, without diminish- 
ing our satisfaction that McCarthy 
didn’t happen here. 


The focal point in Mr. Hook’s ex- 
position is his distinction between 
heresy and conspiracy. A heresy is 
“a set of unpopular ideas or opinions 
on matters of grave concern to the 
community. The right to profess pub- 
licly a heresy of any character, on 
any theme, is an essential element of 
a liberal society.” 


A conspiracy, on the other hand, 
is a secret or underground movement 
which seeks to attain its ends not by 
the free and honest competition of 
ideas but by the subversion of demo- 
cratic Communist ideas 
are heresies and, according to Mr. 
Hook, liberals need have no fear of 


processes. 


them when they are freely expressed 
and open to evaluation in the light of 


all the relevant evidence. The Com- 


*HERESY, YES—CONSPIRACY, NO: 
by Sidney Hook. John Day Co., 
Longmans, Green. 278 pp. $4.25. 


munist movement, on the other hand, 
is an organization which serves the 
interest of a foreign power ard it 
uses a strategy of infiltration and 
deceit to destroy liberal institutions. 
It is to be feared, not only for its 
own machinations, but because the 
weapons which seem the ones most 
obvious to use against it are them- 
selves a threat to liberal institutions, 
as McCarthyism in the United States 
has demonstrated. 


It is Mr. Hook’s contention that, 
because liberals have failed to make 
this vital distinction between heresy 
and conspiracy and to take vigorous 
steps to combat conspiracy, treating 
it as if it were merely heresy, the 
initiative in the war on conspiracy 
has fallen into the hands of men like 
McCarthy and his followers. These 
Prof. Hook calls “cul- 
fail to make 
the distinction between heresy and 
conspiracy. They attack heresy as if 
it were conspiracy and thereby con- 


men, whom 


tural vigilantes”, also 


stitute a threat to democracy as dan- 
gerous as the conspiracy itself. Lib- 
eralism is in mortal peril and all the 
constructive intelligence of its friends 
will have to be mustered in its de- 
fence if it is to be saved. 


Mr. Hook does not admit that the 
threat to freedom from the cultural 
vigilantes is any greater than the 
dangers from conspiratorial com- 
munism. For this stand he has been 
violently attacked by those whom he 





calls “ritualistic liberals”. These are 
the men and women, among whom he 
numbers Bertrand Russell and Robert 
Hutchins, who carry the milk of 
human kindness “in their heads in- 
stead of their hearts.” They tend to 
dismiss too lightly the seriousness of 
Communist conspiracy and grossly to 
exaggerate the mistakes and excesses 
of the cultural vigilantes. These “hys- 
teria-mongers” have created the im- 
pression abroad, where it has done 
great damage, that there is a reign of 
terror in the United States. The very 
vigor and freedom with which they 
make this charge proves how false it 
is. Foolish and dangerous as have 
been some of the utterances and ac- 
tions of Senator McCarthy and his 
followers, they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in killing off democracy; the 
United States is not yet, nor likely 
soon to be, a totalitarian state; there 
are probably more examples of ra- 
tional behavior in the protection of 
intellectual freedom in the United 
States than there are of the opposite. 
In turning the spotlight of publicity 
on the most objectionable activities 
of the cultural vigilantes, the ritualis- 
tic liberals play directly into the 
hands of the Communists who, of 
course, delight in every brush stroke 
which adds to the portrait of the 
United States as a Fascist dictator- 
ship! 


It is salutary for Canadians to read 
Mr. Hook’s vigorous and stimulating 
discussion of the state of freedom in 
American culture, including a full 
treatment of academic freedom, be- 


cause he brings to bear upon it a per- 


spective lacking in most of our news- 
paper reports and journalistic com- 


mentaries. Professor Hook has been 
fighting the battle for cultural free- 
dom for nearly twenty years against 
its enemies at both ends of the politi- 
cal color spectrum. He has no more 
mercy for the Ku Klux Klan and Sen- 
ator McCarthy than for Communists 
and fellow-travellers. 


But the impression left by this 
book is that of greater emphasis on 
methods of dealing with the latter. 
Hook is using his own “constructive 
intelligence” in an effort to formulate 
techniques for meeting the techniques 
of conspiracy which will enable the 
“realistic liberals” to wrest the initia- 
tive in the war on communism away 
from the reactionaries. Though at 
the moment the odds seem heavily 
stacked against avewed Communists 
and reccgnizable fellow-travellers, he 
is convinced that at the moment when 
“Stalin’s successor” makes a friendly 
move, the old illusions will rise again 
and arms will be outstretched to em- 
brace the insinuating vipers! How- 
ever, he would not have our alarm 
over the presence of a few snakes 
keep us from the vineyard. He evi- 
dently senses a danger that Ameri- 
cans, made wary by the stories from 
the Attorney General’s office of 
“front” organizations, may eschew 
organizations altogether, and he puts 
in a good word for the voluntary as- 
sociation. “No program to safeguard 
American democracy can be any- 
thing but self-defeating which dis- 
courages the existence and multipli- 
cation of such voluntary associations. 
We must not permit the existence of 
disingenuous front organizations to 
interfere with the continuous fight for 
good causes—whether popular or un- 
popular.” 





Other dangers to which we are ex- 
posed by the excesses of cultural 
vigilantism are the results of “cloudy 
and irresponsible thinking” which 
confuses any sort of unpopular idea 
with Communist influence. People 
have been unjustly accused of Com- 
munist connections for advocating 
such completely unrelated “heresies” 
as progressive education, state medi- 
cine, or psychoanalysis. We do not 
have to look outside Canada for 
examples of attack on art and artists 
whose attempts at self-expression im- 
plied criticisms of society offensive to 
people accustomed to speak with au- 
thority but not qualified to judge the 
art-form involved. 


Mr. Hook puts his finger on a 
crucial »oint which is as pertinent in 
Canada as in the United States when 
he insists on more study and teaching 
about the real nature of communism. 
This, he feels, would be the surest 
way of discrediting it with its advo- 
cates and sobering its adversaries. 
“Those who communism, 
whether they regard it as a threat or 
an 


discuss 


airy 


phantom, before opening 
their mouths in public should spend 


After list- 
ing some suggested sources to be 
studied he adds: “I predict that any- 
one who reads all these books will 
not hurl the charge of communism 
lightly against anybody.” Patriotism 
and sentiment are no substitutes for 
knowledge and analysis. The theory 
and practice of official communism 
should be a required study in the 
curriculum of all colleges. 


some time studying it.” 


Hook does not mention adult edu- 
cation but there can be no doubt 
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how he would feel about its responsi- 
bility. “Our greatest danger”, he 
says, “is not fear of ideas but ab- 
sence of ideas—specific ideas, ad- 
dressed to concrete problems, here 
and now, problems of such com- 
plexity that only the ignorant can 
claim to know all the answers to 
them.” The people who must cope 
with problems “here and now” are 
already adults. They need then, even 
more than the boys and girls in 
schools and colleges, the facts and 
the perspective provided by an ac- 
curate knowledge of the nature of 
communism. 


It goes without saying that, to Mr. 
Hook, learning about communism is 
the opposite of indoctrination. That 
we can trust our teachers not to in- 
doctrinate, leaving to them the busi- 
ness of maintaining standards of 
academic integrity, is one of his 
chief contentions. Some of the most 
eloquent pages in his book are those 
the vocation of the teacher. 
Teachers especially will derive in- 
spiration and courage from reading 
it. But it is perhaps even more im- 
portant that ordinary citizens read 
such words as “the chief evil from 
which the schools suffer is not com- 
munism but community neglect . . .” 
Reading it is bound to cause some 
hard thinking, though it is certainly 
not hard reading. We hope to see 
and hear evidence that many of those 
who write and talk on the popular 
subjects of freedom, liberty and “our 
democratic way of life” have been 
exposed to “Heresy, Yes — Demo- 
cracy, No.” 


on 





Bringing the UN to the 


Community 


Kathleen E. Bowlby 


E DUCATION has many purposes 

and many results. These have 
been defined in a great variety of 
ways, depending on the particular 
aim under consideration. One of the 
least stressed objectives has to do 
with securing intelligent action in 
the field of international affairs. 


There seems to be a large gap be- 
tween the process of educating the 
public and _ international action, 
essentially a matter controlled by 
governments advised Dy specialists. 
But this gap, in actual fact, is more 
apparent than real. In a democracy, 
no government can take action which 
is very far removed from the wishes 
of a majority of the people. The 
Canadian government could not sup- 
port the Colombo Plan to the extent 
of $25,400,000 a year unless the 
Canadian people wanted their money 
to be spent in this way. Canadian 
forces could not have participated in 
the United Nations action in Korea 
unless the people of our country had 
wanted to take part in joint action 
against aggression. Therefore it is 
by no means enough for the govern- 
ment and its advisers to be wise and 
well informed. Unless public opinion 
can keep reasonably well abreast of 
the times, constructive action on the 
part of our government would be 
impossible. 

It has become a commonplace to 
say that what happens anywhere in 


the world can have a direct bearing 
on our lives. We realize, or say we 
do, that no place is so remote as to 
be unimportant to us. But arriving 
at an understanding of the compli- 
cated factors in international prob- 
lems is much more difficult than the 
academic realization that these prob- 
lems are important to us. Helping to 
meet this need is one of the main 
purposes of the United Nations As- 
sociation vhich aims, in all possible 
ways, to promote a better anderstand- 
ing of international affairs and, in 
particular, the part played by Cana- 
da. Special attention is given to the 
need for developing an informed pub- 
lic opinion in support of the United 
Nations and other forms of interna- 
tional cooperation, such as the Co- 
lombo Plan. 


Various techniques are used to- 
ward this end. Public meetings are 
organized by the local branches 
which are found in twenty-two cen- 
tres across Canada, from Halifax to 
Victoria. Last year competent speak- 
ers were heard on a wide variety of 
topics that included “How Important 
is NATO to Canada?”, “Germany—Its 
Promise and Its Peril”, “The Colom- 
bo Plan”, “UN and Nato—Corner- 
stone of Canadian Foreign Policy”, 
“Issues Before the General Assem- 
bly”, “The Declaration and Covenant 
of Human Rights”, “The Problems 
of the Far East’’, “India’s Role in the 





United Nations”, “British Policy in 
the Far East’, “What Lies Behind 
the Mau Mau?”. Many of the meet- 
ings are organized as panel discus- 
sions so as to permit the presentation 
of different points of view on con- 
troversial questions. 

The the 
fact that, in our highly organized 
communities, it is particularly valu- 
able to work through existing orga- 
nizations. Most branches have, ac- 
cordingly, set up panels of speakers 
whose services are offered to other 
organizations. This attempt to reach 
people where they are, instead of al- 
ways competing with other organiza- 
tions for their time, has proved to be 
most effective. For instance, in one 
month in Torowto forty-three speak- 
ers provided by the United Nations 
Association addressed a total audi- 
ence of 7,000. 


Association recognizes 


Radio is another medium used to 
a considerable extent by some of the 
branches. Programs are arranged in 
cooperation with a local radio sta- 
tion, supplementing the excellent cov- 
erage of United Nations affairs pro- 
vided by the CBC. For example, last 
spring the Winnipeg Branch ar- 


ranged a series of fifteen-minute 


broadcasts on some of the specialized 
agencies of the UN and the Saska- 
toon Branch provided a series based 
on lectures sponsored jointly by the 
Branch and the University of Sask- 
atchewan. 


The United Nations Association 
has always recognized the fact that 
international thinking should start 
at an early age and considerable em- 
phasis has been placed on work in 
schools, especially with high school 
students. One of the most popular 
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undertakings of the Association has 
been the production of “World Re- 
view for Canadian Schools”, a four- 
page leaflet published monthly dur- 
ing the school year. It is intended pri- 
marily for high school students and 
is made possible by the support of a 
majority of the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education which make 
grants toward the cost of production 
and distribute the leaflet to the 
schools in their respective provinces. 
In those provinces not supplied by 
the Department of Education, many 
schools subscribe to the quan- 
tity needed. This publication has 
also proved surprisingly popular with 
adult groups and it has met a par- 
ticularly warm welcome in military 
training camps where it has been 
found usefui in connection with the 
discussion groups on current affairs. 
Each issue deals with some one topic 
and provides considerable _ back- 
ground information and a suggested 
topic for discussion, listing some of 
the most important pros and cons. In 
selecting the topics, an attempt is 
made to strike a balance between 
“hot” potitical issues and less con- 
troversial topics, such as the con- 
structive work of one of the United 
Nations agencies. The following list 
of subjects discussed in the series for 
1952-53 indicates the range: Parable 
of the Piano Keys” (the Gold Coast 
experiment); “Tunisia and _ the 
French”; “Millions of Children” (the 
UN International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund); “Yugoslavia — Com- 
munist But Friendly?”; “Colonial- 
ism—A UN Problem”; “The UN’s 
Fight for Korean Peace”; “Turmoil 
in Africa”; “Our Overcrowded 


World”; “History’s Oldest Union” 





This photograph was taken when foreign student delegates attending the World Youth Forum 
visited Toronto thanks to arrangements by the United Nations Association. 


(the development of the Common- 
wealth); and “Europe’s Seach for 
Union”. 

A new venture is the summer 
schools for high school students held 
this year. In each of the four western 
provinces, seminars of five days du- 
ration were organized in cooperation 
with the provincial universities and 
the Departments of Education. The 
purpose was to give a selected group 
of high school students from all parts 
of each province an appreciation of 
the part being played by the United 
Nations and its place in the whole 
world picture. At the time of writing, 
reports have been received from only 
one of these seminars, that held at 
the University of Manitoba, where 
there was such enthusiasm over its 
success that plans were immediately 
started for a similar project next sum- 
mer. 

In a number of cities, United Na- 
tions Clubs have been formed in the 
high schools. These clubs plan their 
own program and use various tech- 
niques to inform their members and 
interest others in international af- 


fairs and in people from other coun- 
tries. Club programs have ranged 
from parties for new Canadians to 
talks on different aspects of the work 


of the United Nations. 


One of the most ambitious projects 
undertaken by the Association is the 
annual visit to Toronto of the New 
York Herald-Tribune World Youth 
Forum. Last winter 31 students from 
29 countries were brought to the city 
for a week by the Toronto Branch 
with the financial backing of the Tele- 
gram. These guests lived in the 
homes of Canadian students, attend- 
ed school with their hosts, talked 
about their own countries to groups 
of students, and participated in spe- 
cial functions arranged for their 
benefit. The climax of the visit was a 
forum held in Massey Hall attended 
by over two thousand high school stu- 
dents. Started by the Herald-Tribune 
in 1947, the Youth Forum is an ex- 
periment 
school 


designed to 
students 


bring high 

from overseas into 
with the home and 
school life of Americans of their own 
age and thus bring about closer un- 


close contact 





derstanding among young people of 
many countries, languages and races. 
The delegates, all 17 or 18 years of 
age, are selected by the ministries of 
education in their respective coun- 
tries on the basis of their scholarship, 
maturity and ability to speak English. 

For several years an active United 
Nations Club has flourished on the 
campus of the University of British 
Columbia. Two years ago the idea 
was successfully planted at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and another 
vigorous UN Club was formed. Dur- 
ing the past year this newest club has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
the organization of a full fledged na- 
tional body that has taken the name 
“Canadian Association of Students 
for the United Nations”. This na- 
tional organization is to be formally 
accepted this fall as a member of 
IsMUN, the International Student 
Movement for the United Nations. 
Seven universities now have UN 
clubs and plans are in progress for 
extending the movement into other 
university centers. 

The United Nations Association 
has undertaken many special pro- 
jects related to different aspects of 
UN activity. For the last two years 
the National Office has handled all 
contributions that are still being 
made by Canadians to UNICEF 
(United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund) as a result 
of interest stirred up during financial 
campaigns conducted several years 
ago. This spontaneous giving is 
striking evidence of Canadian sup- 
port of the constructive work of the 
UN. 

Last year the Association produced 
and sold UNICEF greeting cards, pre- 


viously not available in Canada be- 
cause of import duties. This project 
was enormously successful. The 
original sales target was exceeded by 
more than 30% and per capita sales 
in Canada were higher than in any 
other country. Many organizations 
gave valuable assistance in spreading 
information about the cards and ex- 
pressions of appreciation were re- 
ceived from all parts of Canada. 
Many people welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to support the Children’s Fund 
at the same time that they supplied 
themselves with particularly interest- 
ing and attractive greeting cards. The 
response was so warm that there was 
no question but that the project 
should be repeated and this year’s 
cards, with their theme “Children at 
Play”, promise to be exceedingly 
popular. 


Another new undertaking of the 
Association is in connection with a 
scheme that has already been dis- 
cussed in Foop ror THOUGHT, the 
Unesco Gift Coupon Plan (see the 
March issue). This plan provides the 
machinery by means of which or- 
ganizations in this and other coun- 
tries can make definite and direct 
contributions toward the educational 
needs of schools and adult education 
centers in countries that lack neces- 
sary resources. When we hear of the 
needs of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world we are apt to feel over- 
whelmed and _ helpless. Unesco 
officers in consultation with educa- 
tional authorities in the countries 
concerned, have broken down some 
of those needs into sizable ‘bites’. 
Organizations can choose the project 
they wish to support, raise money by 
selling 25c gift stamps or any other 





method they prefer, then purchase 
gift coupons to send to the recipient. 
These coupons can be used to buy 
the needed supplies and will be 
cashed by UNEsco in the currency of 
the country of the firm supplying the 
goods. The plan gives the donor a 
sense @f direct contact with the re- 
cipient that is almost always lacking 
in these days of large scale operations 
and it gives us a chance to make a 
specific contribution in the fight 
against the ignorance that is the 
greatest single handicap of the under- 
developed areas of the world. 


Many other special projects are 
carried out from time to time, both 
by the National Office and the 
Branches. For instance, there is the 
United Nations Essay Contest, or- 
ganized in Canada by the Associa- 
tion. A committee is set up to choose 
the two best Canadian entries and 
this year the UN Selection Board 
chose a Canadian, Stanley Burke of 
Vancouver, as one of the ten inter- 
national prize winners. Then there 
are local projects like the regional 
conference organized by the Vancou- 
ver Branch. Representatives of many 
organizations were brought together 
for a one-day conference on United 
Nations problems and the interest 
created by the discussion on ways 
and means of promoting the spread 
of information has resulted in greatly 
increased coverage of the United Na- 
tions in Vancouver newspapers. 


One constant activity of the Na- 
tional Office is the provision of in- 
formation about the United Nations 
to organizations and individuals all 
across Canada. Schools account for 


This is one of the designs used for the Unicef 
Christmas cards this year. 


a large part of the material supplied 
but many Adult groups also turn to 
the Association for help in this field. 
Women’s Institutes and church 
groups are probably the largest con- 
sumers among adult groups. Most 
requests are for introductory ma- 
terial but there are some for more 
specific information about particular 
aspects of United Nations activity. 
In these cases considerable material 
is sent on loan. Many questions are 
also answered by letter although occa- 
sionally the question ‘stumps the ex- 
perts’, for example the request for a 
list of the ten leading men in the ten 
most important countries of the 
world! Questions about the United 
Nations can, however, almost always 
be answered and organizations and 
individuals are encouraged to use 
this service. 


Members of the Association receive 
monthly mailings of literature which 





include the Newsletter; External 
Affairs, the bulletin published by the 
Department of External Affairs; and 
World Review for Canadian Schools. 


Many other countries that are 
members of the United Nations, and 
some that are not, have similar or- 
ganizations and these are linked 
through the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations with 
headquarters in Geneva. The World 
Federation has consultative status, 
category A, with the Economic and 
Social Council and thus provides a 
channel for direct communication 
with this organ of the United Nations. 
Wruna holds annual assemblies that 
bring together representatives of the 
national associations and provide an 
opportunity for the formulation of 
international! policy and for the con- 
sideration of the most effective tech- 
niques to use within the various coun- 
tries. 


Wherever these national associa- 
tions exist, they are regarded as part 


of what has been called a “people’s 
movement for the United Nations”. 


While the Canadian Association re- 
gards as its job the promotion of 
intelligent interest in all aspects of 
international affairs, it also recog- 
nizes its particular responsibility in 
connection with building up public 
opinion in this country in support of 
the United Nations. Its policy is 
directed by men and women who 
profoundly believe that the peoples 
of the world must learn to cooperate 
or perish. To strengthen that con- 
viction among Canadians is the task 
and purpose of the United Nations 
Association in Canada. 
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Television Today and Tomorrow 
Mollie Yorke 


OW does TV work? Who chooses 
and prepares program material? 
Is TV a dangerous or a useful med- 
ium? Does TV 
and adults in 


children 
Can TV 
What is the 
present and future policy for Cana- 
dian TV? 

During the last week of August a 
group of delegates met in Toronto 
to learn some of the answers to these 


influence 


any way? 


serve the community ? 


and other questions. They 
sented a variety of interests—educa- 


tion: YM/YWCA: Home and School; 


labor: 


repre- 


radio 
forum groups; agriculture; religious 
fields; National Film Board: 
dian Film Institute. The common 
denominator of their interest was the 
use of TV as a promotional aid. 
Experienced leaders in the tele- 
field described particular 
phases. John Barnes of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology guided the 


university extension; 


Cana- 


vision 


sessions throughout, adding his own 
knowledge and impressions to that 
of the other specialists. Gilbert Seldes, 
a pioneer in American radio and 
television, and an author, lecturer and 
brought useful, 
critical information and good advice 
to the work-shop. The intricate techn- 
ical function of TV was skillfully 
handled by Herbert Jackson, also of 
Ryerson staff, who used filmstrips 


discussion leader 


and a running commentary to inter- 
pret a difficult subject. Production 
and its related problems, program- 
ming and special interests were de- 


scribed by CBC staff 


members. 
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Sessions included either an actual 
broadcast, a kinescope (a film made 
of a TV broadcast) a visit to a 
set while a show was in progress. 

Most of the program took place at 
Ryerson Institute, but there were ex- 
citing and illuminating field-trips to 
CBC’s television building. Excellent 
program planning by Mavor Moore, 
John Barnes and Roby Kidd provided 
a logical sequence of lectures, obser- 
vations and which 
rendered a fairly clear idea of a 
tremendous and complicated business. 

The workshop was a direct outcome 
of discussions which took place at 
the Joint Planning Commission April 
meeting in Ottawa. The need for an 
examination of the whole area of TV 
operation, expressed by many nat- 
ional representatives, was evident. 
CAAE then went into action and the 
workshop happened. 

It is important to know some of 
the working principles of TV to 
understand what it can and what it 
cannot do. Many ideas sound like 
good program material—few of them 
may be practical. Therefore study 
all available material, talk to those 
engaged in work and 
observe programs if you hope to use 
this new tool in a useful way. 

The Programme 


or 


discussions 


television 


Television by 


Stasheff and Bretz is a practical guide 
for laymen. How Television Works, 
a Coronet film distributed by Beno- 
graph, 1330 Sherbrooke St. W. Mont- 
real, gives a fair idea of working 
principles. 





A broadcast show is a finished 
product. Unlike films it cannot be 
cut or edited. If mistakes are made 
all that can be done is to note and 
avoid them the next time. Mention 
is made of this because Canadian 
TV just entering its second year, has 
been largely an experimental develop- 
ment, open to unfavorable compari- 
sons and criticisms. Even with the 
longer experience of British and 
American operation to study and 
observe, it has been difficult to fore- 
see all the problems and pitfalls until 
broadcasting actually happened. A 
few factors that create critical situa- 
tions follow: 


1. Time and space are compressed. 
Pictures are confined to a relatively 
small setting in which movement must 
follow exact patterns at exact mo- 
ments to fit into the screen in the 
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home. The free motion of the theater 
is not possible in TV. Sudden, un- 
predicted moves may mean that the 
actor appears without a head or is 
hidden by another player. 

2. Constant movement is a requisite 
to hold interest and attention, but it 
affects the sound pick-up and noise 
is the cause of “snow” on the screen. 
3. Depth, or its illusion, is necessary, 
or performers appear as a part of the 
background. But the actual depth of 
a set is restricted because faraway 
shots lack clarity or sufficient size. 
4. Clarity is hard to obtain due to 
the small size of the receiving screen, 
and results in limited detail and shad- 
ing. The older films presently used 
and not made primarily for TV pre- 
sentation, tend to lose distance or 
appear as,a misty sequence of move- 
ments. 

These limitations must be taken 
into account by everyone concerned 
in broadcasting programs of all types, 
from drama, to the news. More than 
anyone else, the producer, responsible 
for all programming details, is pro- 
bably the most keenly aware of them. 

To producers of drama, two vital 
factors are particularly valid. The 
first is adequate and detailed prepara- 
tion. The second is team operation, 
because each individual involved de- 
pends on all the others. 

Once the original idea has been 
reviewed, revised, and declared suit- 
able material, it is converted into 
script form by the author or staff 
specialists. The producer who is to 
handle it thinks in pictures—actual 
scenes, players’ positions and move- 
ments at exact moments, backgrounds 
in detail which will create the most 
dramatic effects. 





With his own pictures fixed in his 
mind, he goes into a huddle with the 
set designer, who produces sketches 
which may or may not harmonize 
with the producer’s visions. Differ- 
ences have to be resolved and a 
mutual agreement reached. 

A floor plan is drawn up, which 
must allow for two or three large 
cameras to “get inside” the set from 
several vantage points. As well as 
covering the action, the cameras can 
thus give a variation of backgrounds 
so that the story moves and is kept 
interesting. Into the floor plan go 
camera positions with particulars 
about detailed shots; for close-ups to 
identify characters; to predetermine 
positions for facile movement and to 
avoid blocked views. 

Next, the sequence of pictures is 
devised and the play blocked out. 
“Props” are listed; lighting experts 
study floor plan and script, discuss 
details, hold rehearsal conferences; 
costumes and make-up are consid- 
ered; finally, the cast is selected and 
a rehearsal schedule arranged. 

Preliminary try-outs take place in 
a bare room with chalk marks on the 


floor to indicate positions. The last 
rehearsals usually continue for two 
days. On the completed set cameras 
and lights rehearse alone to determine 
exact shots and effects. The cast 
assembles and the whole play is re- 
peated from beginning to end, over 
and over until the performers, techn- 
icians and the producer are satisfied. 
During these trying hours details may 
be altered and extra props found to 
add interest or validity. Often as late 
as the final dress rehearsal alterations 
have to be made. During these final 
stages the careful and detailed plan- 
ning of two or three weeks is under 
close scrutiny. Resulting smoothness 
or confusion of the show is an indica- 
tion of the thoroughness of prepara- 
tion. 
Television performance requires 
special techniques. jt must be accu- 
rate as to exact movements, which 
must be slower than those in theater 
and must retain an even pace through- 
out. Performers as well as the pro- 
ducer must be conscious always of 
the picture they are making, and warn 
the cameras of intended moves by 
subtle indications so that the whole 
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change of position is caught. Facial 
expressions are important because of 
the intimate and vivid TV close-up. 

How much background interest can 
be safely added to a newscast or com- 
mentary without obscuring the con- 
tent? Unlike the “audio” 
assumes the greater importance in 
“talks” programs. The usual method 


drama, 


is to use some simple thing to enliven 
the dialogue. Local and important 
news-reel film; still pictures; cost of 
living charts; animated graphics—a 
man with a moving arrow; demon- 
strations or flashes to scenes men- 
tioned; these are a few techniques. 
Then there are interviews with newsy 
worthy persons and forum and panel 
discussions. In all cases, the compel- 
TV 


Those who are enggged in child- 


ling show is good material. 
ren’s shows need a special charm and 
personality to. appear and sustain the 
interest of the small fry. Material 
needs to be entertaining, imaginative 
and 
must 


stimulating. Speech and pace 
be and clear, for 
pre-school to 8-year-old audiences. 
Subject matter needs special 


slow very 
plan- 
ning because children pick up ways of 
doing things and speech habits very 
easily. Thus “how-to-do-it” selections 
lend themselves readily to children’s 
interests, but teachers or story tellers 
should use careful speech and avoid 
“talking down” to their listeners—it 
shows up so clearly on TV. The 
cost of live programs precludes many 
of them, but specially prepared films 
would fill a great need. 

Broadcasts of special events and of 
religious interest are the dramatiza- 
tion of facts and fall into two cat- 


egories: 


1. Straight reporting—sports, parades 
etc., cannot be switched around or 
have personal opinions expressed by 
the commentator. This type usually 
requires the outside van. 

2. Interpretive broadcast—child study, 
university projects, religious educa- 
tion—are difficult to arrange. Re- 
hearsals are almost impossible and 
little preparation can be done in 
advance. Imaginative and harmonious 
planning is necessary between all the 
participants. Interesting backgrounds, 
good visual material and an element 
of good showmanship are some of the 
requisites for capturing a vague and 
ill-defined audience for this kind of 
informational program, especially if 
it has to compete with popular enter- 
tainment on other stations at the same 
hour. 

From this necessarily sketchy out- 
line, it is evident that a close co- 
operation and collaboration between 
the producer and everyone concerned 
is essential to the success of any show. 
Can you understand the difficulties 
there must be in carrying out the 
thousand and one details on a screen 
And can you 
imagine the complications of working 
harmoniously with the many people 
who participate in the production of 
a single play? Then consider that 


many miles away? 


this kind of thing has to go on every 
day of the week, not even the same 
show, as it is in the theater where 
it may be repeated every day for a 
week or for years. The material has 
to cater to 


many tastes across the 
country. It is further burdened by a 
restricted budget. Consequently, the 
finished product requires more than a 
cursory assessment if you are to be 
reasonably critical. 
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Paintings 
George 


HERE IS a three-storey red brick 

building in Toronto where, on 
the main floor, you buy books by 
the pound; or, on the second floor, 
learn to play “Nola” on the accor- 
dion; or, on the top floor, discover 
an absorbing and civilizing pheno- 
menon called the Loan 
It is possible that people 
who read books by the pound might 
walk up one flight of stairs té learn 
how to play the accordion; but it is 


Picture 
Society . 


unlikely that Canadian paintings are 
going to lure them up to the top 
floor of 3 Charles Street West. There- 
fore, if looking at paintings answers 


some of your wordless compulsions, 
you will have the Picture Loan Society 


practically all to yourself when you 
visit it. 

The Loan Society does for Toronto 
what the commercial art galleries do 
for London and New York. That is. 
it offers encouraging wall-space to 
the 
Canada, 


adventurous 
not 


more painters in 


wall-space otherwise 
available. 

Here, briefly, is how the Picture 
Its painter- 
members offer for sale or for rent 


Loan Society works. 
their currently unsold canvasses and 
watercolors. These can be bought 
or rented by members or patrons of 
the Society who pay a modest annual 
membership for the privilege. 

The Society is a product of the 
depression of the thirties which were 
culturally turbulent years in Canada. 
The Group of Seven had metamor- 
phosed into the Canadian Group of 


Painters. Canadian painters had 


for Rent 


Elliott 


turned their backs 
English Victorian nonsense. The 
mainsprings of Canadian painting 
were largely French post-Impression- 


forever on all 


ism. A Canadian-ness was being dis- 
covered in paintings. That was the 
state of painting when the Picture 
Loan Society was founded. Its aim 
was to encourage people to look at, 
rent, buy paintings by living Cana- 
dians. 

The fact that there are people who 
feel a painting is more valuable be- 
cause the painter is dead may not 
depress you, but it depresses living 
painters, so it is axiomatic at the 
Loan Society that all paintings are 
from the studios of contemporaries. 

Despite its loeation on the third 
floor, despite its small exhibiting 
the Picture Loan Society 
shares with Hart House at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto the role of the most 
influential gallery in central Canada. 
One reason for this is because the 
Loan Society has not deviated from 
its charted course. 


rooms, 


A series of two 
week exhibitions of paintings is held 
each year from October to May. Each 
season sees at least one new painter 
being introduced to the public. Each 
season sees paintings by established 
artists. Nothing is hung that is 
hackneyed. 

Another reason for the Society’s 
influence is because the atmosphere 
there is not a selling one. In fact, 
it is largely the opposite. I have seen 
potential cash customers wander into 
the Loan Society looking for “some- 
thing nice to go over the mantle” 





only to be directed to one of To- 
ronto’s four sales-minded commercial 
galleries. It seems to be an unwritten 
law at the Society to let the picture 
do its own selling with no coaching 
from a commission-minded sales 
person. The Society seems to prefer 
that you rent a picture for a few 
months, then, when you are convinced 
it is going to live comfortably with 
you in your house, think about buy- 
ing it. 

An example of the effectiveness of 
this no-pressure selling technique was 
the exhibition of oils, watercolors 
and drawings by 70-year-old Fred- 
erick Varley three years ago. There 
had been a big one-man show of 
Varley’s work at a downtown de- 
partment store, but sales barely 
covered the expenses of the show. A 
few months later, a smaller show— 
probably only a tenth the size of the 
earlier one—was held at the Loan 
Society where the little red “sold” 
sticker soon appeared on most of the 
paintings. 


In the beginning, there was an ex- 
ploratory, avant-garde feeling to the 
Picture Loan Society and, in 15 years, 
this feeling has never been lost. To 


illustrate how the Picture Loan 
Society works in the case of an un- 
known painter, here is the story of 
Gerald Gladstone. 

Gladstone is a Toronto boy who 
had little formal art training. His 
facility with the pencil got him a job 
doing layouts for advertisements in 
a small advertising agency. At home, 
evenings, he experimented with 
crayons on wax paper. He discovered 
that by drawing a picture on wax 
paper, then pressing the wax paper 
on a piece of watercolor paper with 


a hot iron, he could achieve interest- 
ing and romantic effects. 

One cold night last year he arrived 
at the Picture Loan Society with a 
portfolio of his work. His long, curly 
black hair was tousled. His eyes were 
bright. He was talkative and excited. 
Without taking off his pegbutton 
duffle coat, he paced from room to 
room waiting for someone to look at 
his pictures. 

Douglas Duncan, who is the Picture 
Loan Society, squatted on the floor 
and leafed through the pictures. 
First, an exquisite, almost Oriental 
rendering of an Ontario farm scene 
with a windmill caught his eye. Then 
a series of pictures of blazing planets 
held his attention. Gladstone ex- 
plained the planet pictures were the 
result of listening to a series of talks 
over the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration on the nature of the universe 
given by Britain’s astronomer, Fred 
Hoyle. The whole portfolio was alive, 
youthful, exciting, individual and fun. 
There would be a Gladstone exhibi- 
tion soon. A few months went by and 
Gladstone’s pictures were hung along 
with monotypes and etchings by two 
other young painters who had their 
first exhibitions at the Loan Society. 
Three of Gladstone’s pictures were 
sold out of the exhibit. It was a 
promising beginning. Other recogni- 
tion came to him after his debut at 3 
Charles Street West. 

One artist who now enjoys a world- 
wide reputation in at least three 
languages owes his success in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Switzerland 
and Canada to the Picture Loan 
Society. He is “Scottie” Wilson who 
is now living in London, England. 
Wilson had a kind of curio shop on 








Yonge street in Toronto that didn’t 
make enough money to cover even 
the barest essentials. In the long 
customer-less hours he sat in the 
back room and painstakingly drew 
his fanciful dreams with colored 
inks. Fondly attached to his draw- 
ings, Scottie pinned some of them 
up on the walls of the back room 
where they were discovered by 
Douglas Duncan. 

Later, Scottie, without too much 
money and no prospects, went to Win- 
nipeg where he drew hundreds of his 
weird, child-like fantasies: fish, haunt. 


Jack Nichols 


ing eyes, birds, trees, anthropomor- 
phic houses, masks, all of them de- 
signed elegantly, all of them with the 
eternal eye peering out at you like 
some baleful conscience. Out of these 
Winnipeg drawings, Scottie’s first 
Picture Loan exhibit was taken. His 
three shows at the Picture Loan in the 
‘40s gave him a toe-hold on the lad- 
der. Although he left Canada and 
dropped out of sight for several years, 
he was discovered all over again in 
London, England, and achieved such 
notoriety among gallerygoers that 
Scottie turned up in_ Evelyn 


Woman with Chicken, 1953 





Waugh’s macabre novel The Loved 
One. The Dutch received his work 
enthusiastically. So did Paris. So 
did the international art magazine 
Graphis. There are still a few “Scot- 
ties” 


on exhibitio: 


where he got his start. 

Without the 
Loan Society has a sense of encour- 
agement about it. Peggy Harding, for 
instance, is a Maritime girl who does 
design work for a department store. 
She has exhibited paintings at the 
Loan ' It not 
matter whether Miss Harding will 


at the gallery 


being patronising, 


Society twice. does 
ever become as sought after as some 
Canadian painters, the fact remains, 
she got her chance to exhibit at the 
Loan Society. 

Who are the painter-members? The 
list is a good, interesting one that 
includes Carl Schaeffer, Gordon Mc- 
Namara, Jack Nichols, P. E. Borduas, 
Paraskeva Clarke, David Milne, 
Gordon Webber, Aba Bayefsky, Alex- 
andra Luke, Henri Masson, Robert 
Finch, Marthe Rakine, Gustav Weis- 
man, Gladys Montgomery, Frederick 
Varley and many others, all Cana- 
dian and none of them painters in 
the stereotyped or traditional sense. 

Who are the renting members? The 
public is invited to all exhibitions but 
there is a central core of membership, 
invited by mail, that keeps the Society 
This is the list of three or 
four hundred people whose interest in 


oO Oo 
foing. 


art is more than passing, more than 
polite, who see all art exhibitions in 
Toronto, who understand the econ- 
omic hazards of painting for a living 
so don’t mind walking up two flights 
of stairs, and whose enthusiasm for 
a picture makes them want to own it. 


The list includes University people, 
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architects, doctors, businessmen, 
students, painters and plenty of the 
toughest art critics of all, the people 
who say they “don’t know anything 
about art, but I know what I like 
when I see it”. 

As 
there 
spirit 


in most societies, 
is one person that keeps the 
of the Picture Loan Society 
alive and he is Douglas Duncan, a 
lean, tall man whose knowledge of, 
and interest in, all arts make any 
transaction at the Society an edifying 
and civilizing event. His insistence 
that pictures do their own selling has 
created the legendary Picture Loan 
atmosphere. 


is normal 


How do you go about renting a 
picture? Well, imagine you have just 
seen a one-man exhibition at the 
Society and there is one painting 
that gives you a great deal of plea- 
sure. In fact, you think you might 
possibly buy it provided the price is 
not too steep. If the price is $165 
you can rent it for two percent of 
the price per month which amounts to 
$3.30 a month. Then, at the end of 
five months of renting it, if you de- 
cide to buy it, you can apply your 
rental on the purchase price. The 
artist, of course, gets the full purchase 
price less a modest commission to 
the Loan Society for the cost of ex- 
hibiting, framing, and so on. 

So the Picture Loan 
Society has enabled a good many 
Toronto families to get acquainted 
with fine art without having to make 
unwise or regettable investments in 
paintings. In fact, it is possible to 
have a good many different paintings 
in your house from month to month 
to help broaden your feeling for 
Canadian art and yet pay as little 
as ten cents a day for the pleasure. 


you see, 





An Indian Summer 


David 


T HAS been said that the only way 

of attaining real communication 
between people and groups of people 
is by personal contact and by com- 
munity living. When the people in- 
volved come from widely differing 
ethnic backgrounds, this proposi- 
tion is doubly true. That real 
understanding can be reached in this 
way has again been demonstrated 
this summer. Some forty Canadian 
university students and staff have just 
spent the summer in India studying 
the land, its people, and their prob- 
lems. Along with eighty others from 
twenty countries, they were partici- 
pants in the fifth International Sum- 


mer Seminar of the World University 


of Canada, on the theme: 
The Human Implications of Develop- 
ment Planning. 

The seminar was the major activity 
for the year of the World University 
Service, which is an_ international 
association of members of the world 
university community devoted 
material relief, international educa- 
tion and research, and the promotion 
of international understanding on the 
university level. The students and 
staff, North American, European, and 
Asian, lived together in close associa- 
tion for five weeks at Mysore City 
in South India. There they took part 
in an intensive program of lectures, 
discussions, films, and visits to 
villages and factories. The seminar 
itself was followed by various tours 
around the Indo-Pakistan sub-con- 
tinent, during which the students 


Service 


to 


Grier 


visited universities and colleges, de- 
velopment projects and research in- 
stitutions, in addition to being sight- 
seers. Thus the discussions of the 
seminar were given meaning by vivid 
first-hand impressions. 

The seminar was jointly directed 
by Dean G. H. Levesque of Laval 
University, and by Dr. Zakir Husain, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim Uni- 
versity at Aligarh, India. 

Unfortunately, Dean Levesque was 
taken ill during the seminar. His 
post was ably taken over by Eugene 
Forsey, Research Director of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. Staff 
were drawn from all fields of study 
and from different countries, while 
special speakers in abundance visited 
for short periods. As the seminar was 
an attempt to create an international 
community of students and professors 
for a short space of time, emphasis 
was put on community living, mem- 
bers sharing rooms with participants 
from other countries. 

To evalute such a seminar would 
be an extremely difficult task, for 
much of the value must be in intan- 
gibles: the awakening of minds to 
new ideas, increased insight and 
maturity of the individuals involved. 
Specifically in international terms, of 
course, there was great worth in 
gaining new perspective on our own 
society and way of life, in approach- 
ing understanding of the way of liv- 
ing and thinking of another world, 
and in realizing the magnitude of the 
problems of that world. 
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The theme of the seminar was 
calculated to bring up discussion of 
some of the basic questions that face 
mankind: How is material develop- 
ment affecting man’s way of living, 
his way of thinking? How do the 
relationships within a society change 
when it becomes industrialized? What 
is the relationship between education 
and the proper functioning of de- 
mocracy? How can democracy work 
when 83% of the population lack 
even the most primary education? 
What part does nationalism play in 
the scheme of things? Can one plan, 
not only for the physical develop- 
ment of a country, but for the develop- 
ment of the character of its people? 
These and many other questions kept 
students and professors alike discuss- 
ing and arguing far into the night. 
One cannot help but come to the 
conclusion that “bull-sessions” can be 
an extremely effective instrument of 
education—one might say that true 
university education comes from the 
meeting of mind with mind in con- 
sideration of vital issues, usually deep 
into the night. 


And few issues are more vital than 
those which were argued over and 
over again at the World University 
Service Seminar. The problems which 
the East is facing today, and the 
solutions that the East reaches, have 
important implications for the West. 
Realization of this very fact brings 
under consideration the philosophy 
behind the aid progams of the West- 
ern countries. In many cases, it is 
quite literally true to say that “their 
problems are our problems”. 


For instance, Indians are very 
concerned about what industrializa- 
tion will do to the values of the 
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people, to the structure of society, 
to a way of life that has established 
standards based on centuries of ex- 
perience in the conditions. They are 
worried when they consider the dis- 
integrating effects of urbanization in 
the West. They recognize the dangers 
of atomization of society, the loss of 
individuality, the mechanization of 
life—they fear the neuroticism of 
Western society, and are searching 
almost desperately for ways to avoid 
it. 

Indians recognize the inevitability 
of material progress, and they seek to 
foster and hasten it—but they do 
not welcome the effects it has had 
upon our society and its way of life. 
When Indians, following the great 
Mahatma Gandhi, preach the gospel 
of decentralized industry, revivified 
cottage industry and _ self-sufficient 
agriculture, they are not only facing 
their own problems, they are facing 
ours. In so far as they succeed in 
finding a mode of living for 20th 
century man, in so far as they succeed 
in solving the sociological problems 
of industrializing a society, we may 
well look to them for a lead—in so 
far as they fail, we should learn 
from their mistakes, as they have 
learnt from ours. Here is a common 
endeavor for both East and West. 


And what more important question 
than this? Is democracy capable of 
rapid development in material terms 
when the educational standard, which 
everywhere else is basic to the de- 
mocratic process, is lacking? 

Just next door to India is Com- 
munist China, where a totalitarian 
government is devoting much of its 
resources to rapid development and 
industrialization. India is trying to 
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The students who attended the W.U.S. Seminar are shown paying respect to Gandhi's memory. 


do the same thing by democratic 
methods. Which of the two comes 
closer to success is by no means a 
closed question. It is said by some 
that a totalitarian government is more 
efficient than a democratic one, be- 
cause of the inertia of public opinion 
and public practice. If one is pre- 
pared to disregard the human implica- 
tions, the human values of liberty and 
the worth of the individual, one might 
accept totalitarianism as the best 
means of achieving rapid material 
progress. But India refuses to disre- 
gard the human implications, and in- 
sists on democratic development, how- 
ever slow and fumbling it may be. 
Whether the progress achieved in this 
way will be sufficiently rapid to satisfy 
the demands of a people who want 
food and clothing, is the crucial ques- 
tion in South-East Asia today. It has 
been said that a man must have a 
shirt on his back, food in his stomach, 
and a minimum of education before 
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he really begins to care about free- 
dom and democracy. 


Some Indians, frustrated by the 
slowness of change, and by a bookish 
educational system that leaves them 
without a real place in society, are 
ready to say that what India needs 
is totalitarianism for a definitely 
specified length of time “for the dura- 
tion of the development crisis”, as it 
were. However, many realize that a 
totalitarian government, once estab- 
lished, could not develop or give way 
to democracy, except through turmoil. 
They also do not forget that “develop- 
ment” does not only mean material 
development, if it is to be real; it 
also means the development of polit- 
ical and social maturity and re- 
sponsibility—education in democratic 
living—and this sort of development 
cannot come under a totalitarian 
regime. 

Discussion of topics such as these 
naturally arose out of consideration 





of the specific problems of India and 
of South East Asia, and of the steps 
that are being taken to meet them. 

The program was generally divided 
into three parts: The Situation: 
social, cultural and religious back- 
ground; the present economic and 
political situation; The Plans: the 
various development plans of India 
and the South-East Asian countries, 
Colombo Plan, Point Four, UN 
Assistance; The Human 
Implications. The members also met 


Technical 


in small commissions to discuss sub- 
jects such as the effects of the colonial 
rule in the countries under considera- 
tion, the effects of religion, the place 
of the cooperative movement, physical 
resource possibilities, adult educa- 
tion, mass communications, etc. 

main value of the 
seminar will not have come from con- 


However. the 


clusions reached, or from information 
gained—but from impressions gained 
from living and talking with the 
people of this part of the world, 
hearing their their 
places of worship, their art, their 
dancing—trying to get to know how 
the people think. In short, true knowl- 
edge and understanding can only 
come by involvement in a new frame 
of reference. It is 


music, seeing 


a well known 
fact that information only has value 
when it is seen in the correct frame 
of reference. Thus, much of the “in- 
formation” that is exchanged between 
peoples of different cultures and 
customs, with different norms, 


through the media of newspapers, 
films and radio; much of this is mis- 
leading and even positively harmful. 
The ideas that many Indians have 
of North American life are fully as 
ridiculous as some of the ideas North 


Americans are apt to have about the 
life of the East—something based on 
Senator McCarthy, Rita Hayworth, di- 
vorce statistics, and gangster movies, 
It seems that the only way these false 
impressions can be corrected is by 
personal contact. It would no doubt 
take years of living in India for a 
Westerner to fully appreciate and 
understand the Indian frame of refer- 
ence, but at least students and pro- 
fessors on the World University 
Service Seminar have had a chance 
to gain some sort of preliminary 
understanding—and will try to con- 
tribute this knowledge and insight 
to the international thinking of Cana- 
dian communities. The accomplish- 
ments of the seminar can be most 
valuably rated, I think, in terms of 
attitudes. We should realize that 
attitudes are as important as things, 
and that our relationships with other 
people are bound to affect us as much 
as the things we eat and drink. The 
effects of the seminar will be felt, to 
varying degrees in the lives of all 
those who took part. Not all, per- 
haps none, will take positions of great 
power where they can change the 
destiny of their country, yet I believe 
that the ideas and feelings, the atti- 
tudes which they are carrying away 
from India 
will give them new insight into the 


the seminar and from 


attitudes of other peoples, and a new 
appreciation of the worth of their 
fellow men. If wars are made in the 
minds of men, then the fifth Inter- 
national Summer 
World 
attempt towards building the defences 
the minds of 
building by understanding. 


Seminar of the 
University Service was an 


of peace in men— 





Atlantic Regional Conference 


of the 


CAAE 


H. P. Timmons 


ELIVERING the keynote address 

at the Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference this summer, St. F. X.’s Dr. 
Coady stressed the need for coopera- 
tion among all adult education agen- 
cies and suggested that the CAAE has 
a major role to play in achieving 
this aim. Aware of a sense of urgency 
and a sense of destiny in terms of 
service to united 


humanity, and 


through their organizations in a com- 
mon purpose, the Canadian people 
can build an enduring great civiliza- 
tion, he stated. 

The Conference, the second of its 
kind, was a four-day affair, held at 


Antigonish from June 13th—16th. 
Representing an exceptionally wide 
variety of adult education interests 
and programs, more than two hun- 
dred delegates had gathered here to 
exchange experiences and ideas, to 
discuss the needs and resources of 
the people of the four Atlantic Pro- 
vinces, and to learn more about the 
tools of adult education. There were 
representatives of Labor, Farmers’ 
Organizations, Departments of Educa- 
tion, Cooperatives, Credit Unions, 
Departments of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity Extension Departments, Fed- 
erations of Fishermen, Regional 
Libraries, the National Film Board, 
the CAAE, the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and Nova Scotia’s 
Division of Physical Fitness. 
Prompted by a widely recognized 
need for closer relationships among 
those working in the field of adult 


education, the first Atlantic Regional 
Conference was held at Amherst, two 
years ago. That the objective of this 
initial Conference was at least part- 
ially attained was demonstrated in the 
booklet Working Together in the 
Atlantic Provinces, which was dis- 
tributed at the Antigonish Conference. 
This was a collection of reports on 
adult education activities underway 
through the region, the success of 
which evidently depended upon a 
close integration of services on the 
part of different‘groups and agencies. 
Revealing some useful techniques in 
developing community programs, 
these reports gave concrete evidence 
that the adult education movement 
in this area is going forward with 
increasingly confident steps over a 
wide front. The following list of 
topics indicates the variety of the 
projects described in the booklet and 
discussed verbally by their respective 
authors at the Conference: The Hali- 
fax Labor Program, Ken Green; The 
Shediac Folkschool, Thomas Austin; 
Integrated Services in Prince Edward 
Island, H. B. Chandler; The Joint 
Planning Committee of Newfound- 
land, Dr. Florence O'Neil; Coopera- 
tive Leadership Course, A. F. Braid; 
The Community Program at Louis- 
dale, M. A. MacNeil; Report From 
Clementsport, Rev. W. Anthony; 
Labor Education in Eastern Nova 
Scotia, Sydney Oram; The Freder- 
icton Area Program, John Chisholm; 
A Community School at Brookfield, 





Ralph M. Guy; A Community Pro- 
gram in Prince Edward Island, J. 
Lincoln Dewar. 

In recognition of his long and out- 
standing service to the people of 
Canada in the field of adult education, 
two presentations were made to Dr. 
Coady at the conclusion of the open- 
ing session. Ken Green and Fred 
Nichol, representing Canada’s two big 
Labor Congresses and Guy Henson, 
on behalf of the Conference excutive 
committee, officiated at the presenta- 
tion ceremonies. 

Dr. Coady attended all sessions of 
the Conference and numerous discus- 
sions received the benefit of his fertile 
mind and his many years of experi- 
ence. The delegates will long re- 


member his sparkling humor, his 
enthusiasm, and the running figures 
of speech with which his remarks 
were characteristically sprinkled. 


The heart of the Conference was 
the session devoted to the group dis- 
cussions, under the leadership of 
Charles Topshee, on the second day. 
Two topics were featured: “The 
Atlantic Provinces as a Region” and 
“Rural-Urban Tensions”. 

A novel technique was employed 
to get the discussions underway. This 
was the presentation of an unre- 
hearsed play, directed by Donald 
Wetmore, which raised a number of 
questions regarding the feasibility 
and possibility of considering the 
Atlantic Provinces as a unit, and 
pointed out some practical problems 
associated with rural-urban relation- 
ships that merit serious study and 
action. Those taking part in the play 
represented almost all the adult educa- 
tion groups present at the Conference. 
The main issues having been pre- 
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sented by depicting situations “on- 
stage’, a more realistic atmosphere 
for their consideration was created 
when one of the characters in the play 
was shown addressing a group on 
“The Atlantic Provinces as a Region”. 
The questions he raised were directed 
to the Conference as such and thus 
the delegates became involved. The 
Conference group being obviously too 
large for effective discussion of the 
various problems stated, the delegates 
were formed into small groups and 
their deliberations continued for the 
greater part of the day. 

On reassembling, reports were 
given by each of the group leaders 
whose titles indicate the variety of 
resource personnel that was available 
to the discussion groups. Reporting 
were: Maurice Deakin, Department of 
Agriculture, P.E.I.; Marjorie Nichol- 
son, Secretary, Farm Radio Forum; 
Frank Nicholson, Maritime Farm 
Commentator of the CBC; Thomas 
Austin, Cooperative Farm Services, 
Moncton, N.B.; Fred Nicol, C.B.R.E.; 
Alberta Letts, Assistant Director, 
Regional Libraries, N.S.; Anselm 
Cormier, Field Representative, St. F. 
X. Extension Department; Donald 
Gunn, Agricultural Representative, 
N.S.; Valier Savoie, Director Ex- 
tension Department, St. Joseph’s Uni- 
versity, N.B.; Lincoln Dewar, Farmer, 
P.E.I. 

Dr. H. P. Moffatt, Deputy Minister 
of Education for Nova Scotia, was 
called upon to summarize the findings 
of the discussion groups. Here, 
briefly, are some of the major points 
he brought out in his remarks. 

There is a lack of understanding 
between rural and urban groups 
which serves to create tensions. There 





is also a tendency to emphasize what 
is worst in one’s own situation and 
what is best in others’. Basic to these 
tensions too is a feeling of indiffer- 
ence on the part of both rural and 
urban people with respect to each 
other. 

What can adult education do to re- 
solve rural-urban tensions? In answer 
to this question the following sugges- 
tions were made: 

1. General education should be im- 
proved as a prerequisite to adult 
education, and consideration should 
be given to the improved training 
of teachers. 

2. The radio, the press, the group 
discussion technique, and other media 
of education should be more effec- 
tively and widely used than they are 
at present. 

3. More common meeting grounds 
should be provided, such as folk- 
schools, rural and regional high 
schools, and conferences of leaders. 

4. More social mingling can be 
achieved through recreation. 

5. Participation in common 
economic activities, such as coopera- 
tives and credit unions, should be 
promoted. 

6. Rural organizations to take ad- 
vantage of cooperative and health 
services should be promoted. 

Consideration of the second topic, 
“The Atlantic Provinces as a Region”, 
led all groups to agree that although 
the four Atlantic Provinces form a 
natural unit, political union would not 
be desirable. It was pointed out that 
there is a considerable degree of unity 
in the area now by virtue of the 
existence of organizations that are 
common to all of the Provinces, such 
as cooperatives, and labor, farmers’, 
and fishermen’s associations. Com- 
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munity of action, however, was found 
to. be inhibited by three major 
obstacles: ignorance of each other’s 
problems, lack of leaders, and lack 
of agencies to facilitate getting to- 
gether and acting together. 

A number of recommendations de- 
signed to overcome these obstacles 
arose out of the discussions and these 
came before the Conference later as 
resolutions. 

Dr. Roby Kidd addressed the Con- 
ference during the evening session 
and gave an interesting account of 
the history, aims, activities and 
sources of revenue of the CAAE. 
Stressing the need for continual 
evaluation of programs and services, 
he stated that while some ioreign 
countries highly commend our work, 
particularly that geared to economic 
progress, others were asking some 
embarrassing questions. “We have a 
vision of an unmatched program of 
adult education in Canada”, he con- 
cluded. “Through this vision we can 
live up to the responsibilities we do 
have, economically privileged as we 
are. Who knows but what we have 
been born for this hour and for this 
task who. knows?” 

A period of recreation led by 
Dorothy Walker, Freda Wales, and 
Maurice Hennigan of the N.S. Phys- 
ical Fitness Division provided the 
delegates with an opportunity to relax 
and to mix socially, a feature of 
which was the giant “Paul Jones” 
that almost everyone took advantage 
of to get the kinks out. 

When the seats had again been 
arranged and all were settled back, 
the next speaker, Charles Marshall, 
Chief of the Canadian Program Div: 
ision of the National Film Board, 
was introduced. Mr. Marshall re- 





viewed the background of the N.F.B. 
and suggested a number of films that 
would be of particular interest to the 
people of the Atlantic Provinces. 
his remarks, the film, 
Let's Talk About Films, was shown, 
together with three other two-minute 
films each of which pointed up a vital, 
interesting problem. As discussion- 
starters the delegates agreed they 
were excellent, and that this technique 
could be employed to advantage on 
a broad basis. 

Three outstanding addresses, each 
provoking a good deal of interested 
discussion, constituted the program 
for the morning session of the third 
day, chaired by Dr. L. W. Shaw, 
Deputy Minister of Education for 
Prince Edward Island. 

Roy Grant, Secretary of the Mari- 
time Federation of Agriculture, spoke 
of the work and the problems of 
the Maritime Farm Forum. 

Senator G. P. Burchell of New 
Brunswick, speaking on “Forestry in 
the Atlantic Provinces”, emphasized 
the vital role that the forests play in 
the economy of this region, and urged 


Following 


all to take a real interest in conserva- 
tion and the further development of 
this industry. 

Mr. Mavor Moore of the CBC gave 
a report on Television, pointing out 
its vast potentialities for education, 
and warning, at the same time, of its 
limitatons and susceptibility to mis- 
use. Television, he stated, presents a 
golden opportunity, but we must 
make it the servant, not the master. 
of our times. 


Twelve resolutions, dealing with a 
variety of subjects and designed to 
meet some of the problems noted dur- 
ing the discussion period, were passed 
at the closing session. In brief form 
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these resolutions are listed below: 

1. That an Advisory Committee, 
made up of adult educators, be set 
up to conduct an economic and social 
study of the Atlantic Region. 

2. That a permanent clearing-house 
system be established for informa- 
tion materials and program aids. 

3. That publication of a Directory 
of Adult Education Services be con- 
sidered by the incoming executive. 

4. That steps be taken to promote 
greater knowledge and more effective 
action relative to special problems 
and possibilities of the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces. 

5. That a committee be appointed 
to consider organizing a Center in the 
Atlantic region to be used by all 
groups for conferences and _ short 
courses. 

6. That study topics for future 
Regional Conferences by broken 
down into appropriate sub-headings. 

7. That the incoming executive re- 
commend to the Governments of the 
four Atlantic Provinces the forma- 
tion of a permant joint organization 
to advance and encourage economic 
and social development on a regional 
basis. 

8. That the incoming executive be 
requested to study ways of obtaining 
more equitable and widespread fin- 
ancial support for the CAAE. 

9. That the incoming executive be 
requested to encourage the extension 
and development of “The People’s 
School” in this region. 

10. That the radio program, Life 
in these Maritimes should be carried 
on a network or otherwise made avail- 
able to a wider audience throughout 
the Atlantic region. 

11. That the National Film Board 
and the Canadian Broadcasting 





Corporation be urged to give con- 
sideration to including more _ pro- 
grams related to consumer education 
in the programs of their respective 
media. 

12. That the proper authorities be 
requested to feature the topic “Rural- 
Urban Tensions” on the initial Mari- 
time Farm Forum broadcast in the 
1953 fall series. 

Regarding the last resolution, in- 
dications are now that the Maritime 
Farm Forum Committee will choose 
this topic for the 
November 23rd. 

Following the business session the 
chairman, Guy Henson, called upon 
Dr. R. C. Wallace, President of the 
CAAE for a closing summary. 


broadcast of 


In stating his impressions of the 
Dr. Wallace congratu- 
lated the Executive Committee. 


Conference. 


headed by Alex Laidlaw, on the 
efficiency with which all matters per- 
taining to it had been handled. He 
was impressed with the constructive 
efforts of the discussion groups and 
with the active and varied adult educa- 
tion projects reported throughout the 
Atlantic Region. For the future, he 
indicated, an attempt must be made 
to ensure that the practical work that 
has been done leads eventually to 
deeper study and thinking. We must 
think in terms of real “mind-stretch- 
ing” education. 

The delezates generally seemed to 
agree with Dr. Wallace that this was a 
most stimulating and successful Con- 
ference. Plans were made to hold the 
third biennial Atlantic Regional Con- 
ference in Prince Edward Island, and 
a committee under the chairmanship 
of H. B. Chandler, Director of Libra- 
ries for that Province, was elected. 
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Laquemac 
J. T. Davidson 


Camp Laquemac—learning by doing! A ten-day adventure in community 
living, where newly acquired understanding, knowledge and skills can be 
put to practical use. 


OST of us are members of at 
least one organization. In many 
cases we belong to several groups in 
our communities. All of our organ- 
izations contribute, in one way or 
another, to the development of com- 
munity life. When our activities are 
purposeful and thriving, a_betier 
community develops. Laquemac is an 
experience in group living designed 
to provide us with practical skills and 
new understanding. 
This ten-day 


summer camp is 


founded on the principle that adults 
learn best by exchanging views and 


ideas with others. We are given the 
opportunity of applying our newly 
acquired understanding and skills in 
solving the practical problems of the 
camp itself. We go back to our jobs 
and our communities with renewed 
faith in people. A faith in the fact 
that all of us have within us the 
ability to contribute something worth- 
while in the building of a satisfactory 
community life. 

As in any community, people com- 
ing to Laquemac find it natural and 
easy to identify themselves with a 
small group. Of course the small 
groups in our communities are not 
exactly duplicated at the camp. 
People come together at Laquemac 
to study community organizational 
problems and acquire new skills and 
understanding. Yet in principle it is 
the same. Each participant has a free 


choice of the seminar and skill ses- 
sion he wishes to follow for the ten- 
day period. The four seminar groups 
and six skill session groups become, 
in effect, the basic community organ- 
ization. Others, such as a Parent’s 
Group and the Camp Council de- 
veloped out of the camp itself. 

Laquemac became for us a small 
community with a diversity of back- 
grounds and interests and differing 
religious faiths and culture. This 
year the camp was made up of thirty- 
six French-speaking and fifty-one 
English-speaking adults attending full 
time. Twelve others came for part- 
time. To round out the community 
there were twenty children varying in 
ages from six months to fourteen 
years. 

Leaders for seminars and _ skill 
sessions are carefully chosen for their 
attitudes as well as special skills and 
knowledge. The role of a group 
leader at Laquemac is to be a resource 
person for his group. His job is to 
help the group members draw on the 
experiences of others and make con- 
tributions to the group. He helps the 
group identify its needs and learn 
new ideas. Like all members he be- 
comes involved in the exchange of 
ideas. It is not his job to supply all 
the ideas and answer questions. 

In addition to choosing one out of 
four seminar groups that met each 
morning, all campers chose one of the 





six afternoon skill sessions. The 
seminar and skill session chosen were 
followed for the entire camp session. 


One seminar group considered the 
basic: problems of the United Nations 
Organization and the applications in 
our own local communities. Another 
group studied Community Organiza- 
tion—why we have organizations and 
how they work together to build a 
community life. A third group—the 
Group Work Seminar—spent their 
time studying what happens to the 
members of a small group. They 
worked out ways group members can 
improve their effectiveness. ‘The 


fourth seminar group analysed the 
aims and principles of Adult Educa- 
tion for democratic community life. 
Skill sessions included Community 
Music, Social Games and Dances, 
Films, Written and Visual Publicity, 


Community Drama and Discussion 
Methods. 

Responsibility for developing com- 
munity life is delegated to an elected 
camp council. Those of us who were 
inclined to “elect and forget” were 
in for an awakening. The Council did 
not undertake to do all the jobs them- 
selves. There was a thorough dis- 
cussion of the type of Council we 
wanted and their area of responsi- 
bility. The Council accepted the re- 
sponsibility for camp administration 
and evening programs. They then 
proceeded to set up the machinery 
whereby all campers would be ex- 
pected to share the work and the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Council was made up of 
elected representatives from each 
seminar and skill session plus a repre- 
sentative from the Parent’s Group. 
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The Council made mistakes of course 
but this was fortunate. We made use 
of our group representative to voice 
our opinions. It was good experi- 
ence for most of us. 

Good French-English relations are 
lacking in many of our Canadian 
communities. Laquemac recognizes 
this reality. The camp draws together 
English and French-speaking Cana- 
dians with a common interest in com- 
munity development. The problems 
of language and differences in 
approach are resolved without re- 
sorting to separate groups on a lang- 
uage basis. 

Each camp participant is encour- 
aged to speak in his own language. 
To speed up the group meeting, 
‘resumes’ are made in French and 
English. People learn to speak slowly 
and clearly. After a period of adjust- 
ment to hearing the other language, 
you can understand a great deal 
without the need of translation. 

The atmosphere of give and take 
at Laquemac, the new skills and 
understanding effect changes in our 
attitudes. We don’t return to our 
jobs and our communities unchanged 
in our relationships with others. We 
realize that leadership is as much 
attitude and understanding at it is 
the application of skills. 

Camp Laquemac is sponsored join- 
tly by the Adult Education Service of 
Macdonald College and the Extension 
Department of Laval University. 
Grants to help finance it are made by 
the Quebec Department of Youth and 
Welfare and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Citizenship Branch. Co-direc- 
tors of the Camp are H. R. C. Avison 
of Macdonald College and Napoleon 
LeBlanc of Laval. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

There have been a number of recent 
appointment in adult education and 
a good deal of interest has been 
aroused both inside and outside 
Canada. 

EuGENE Bussiere, who headed up 
adult education at Unesco after 
several years as Director of Extension 
at Laval University, has been appoin- 
ted Director of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration after a 
year as Acting-Director. In this post 
he will have an unrivalled opportunity 
for working out some of his ideas and 
convictions about adult education. 

Dr. JOHN FRIESEN, former Director 
of Field Service for the Manitoba 
Wheat Pool has gone to a new post 
in Vancouver where he succeeds Dr. 
GORDON SHRUM as Director of Ex- 
tension. Fortunately Dr. Shrum will 
not be lost to adult education. His 
duties as Director of the Department 
of Physics and the B.C. Research 
Council, have become so great that 
he has been obliged to relinquish one 
post but we are glad to hear that he 
will continue to be located at the 
University. 

Some personnel changes have taken 
place in Farm Forum during the 
summer. KeiTH RUSSELL is now 
Secretary for Quebec Farm Forum 
since JimM Davipson has taken a posi- 
tion at Macdonald College. Keith 
Russell is a native of Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, and a graduate of Macdonald 
College. From 1950 to 1953 he was 
instructor in agriculture at the High 


School of Lachute, Quebec. GLENN 
SMILEY of Lavoy, Alberta, has been 
Chairman of the Alberta Farm Forum 
Committee. Manitoba will name a 
new Secretary in the near future as 
the previous Secretary JOHN FRiz- 
ZELL, has entered the business world. 


VISITORS 

Sik JoHN Morris, who, is as well 
known for, and as fully occupied with 
adult education as he is with his 
judicial duties, has visiting 
Canada to study practices in Cana- 
dian adult education. Although his 
stay in Canada was very short he 
managed to cover an astonishing 
amount of ground, looking into the 
work of universities, departments of 
education and farm groups. 


been 


At almost the same time we were 
host to Mr. J. P. Duminy of South 
Africa who was also here to cast a 
critical eye over adult education. 
Mr. Duminy was paying a second 
visit to Canada. His position in South 
Africa is Principal of Pretoria Techn- 
ical College. 

These visits have renewed the hope, 
long held, that we may find ways of 
having more regular communication 
with our colleagues in these distant 
parts whose problems, upon analysis, 
seem so much like our own and from 
whose achievements we have a good 
deal to learn. 


LA SOCIETE CANADIENNE 

There is considerable encouraging 
news from La Societe Canadienne 
d’Education des Adultes. The Direc- 
tor, NAPOLEON LEBLANC has com- 





pleted part of his tour, arranged 
through a fellowship from the Car- 
negie Corporation, which is taking 
him to observe adult education pro- 
grams in all parts of Canada and the 
United States. His account of these 
adventures, complete with the Amer- 
ican slang and jargon he has learned, 
is a very fascinating one. 

From Montreal, Romain DesBots, 
reports that an information center has 
been established by the Societe where 
publications of many kinds are being 
distributed. A regular bulletin is now 
issued and two publications have re- 
cently come out; a French-language 
version of Film Utilization and a re- 
port of the National Symposium held 
last May on the subject of the rela- 
tionship of private and government 
organizations in adult education. 
Copies of these and other reports can 
be secured from Mr. DesBois, 3425, 
rue St. Denis. Quebec, Que. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE 

We have nothing but admiration 
for the way in which the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company has chosen to 
celebrate their fiftieth anniversary. 
No looking back for them—but a bold 
and intelligent attempt to face the 
future. With a help of a very repre- 
sentative committee headed by Pres- 
ident Gilmour of MacMaster Univer- 
sity, the company have arranged a 
Conference in Quebec City which will 
be addressed by eight Canadians, 
the talks to be followed by general 
discussion. The speakers are B. K. 
Sandwell, Maxwell W. Mackenzie, 
R. K. Stratford, D. W. Ambridge, 
Maurice Lamontagne, N.A.M. Mac- 
Kenzie, Hilda Neatby and Donald G. 
Creighton. Dr. Denis Brogan of Cam- 
bridge will give the closing address. 


We can only hope that this imagina- 
tive approach will be noted and 
followed by other companies for we 
have all much to gain from such 
discussions. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


The one relic of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education which ex- 
isted prior to World War II is the 
nucleus of a very good library. We 
have just learned that through a 
partnership of the British Institute 
of Adult Education, the Fund for 
Adult Education aid the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of United States, this 
library may be restored and developed 
so that it can serve as an international 
information center on adult educa- 
tion. This is gratifying news and we 
look forward with anticipation to the 
results. 
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THE PRISONER OF OTTAWA: 
OTTO STRASSER: Douglas Reed. 
Clarke, Irwin, pp. 272; $2.50. 

On the title page to this book, 
Douglas Reed has a quotation from 
Seneca “I am taken captive, and I 
know not by whom, but | am taken”. 

It is a comment as suitable to the 
book as to, its subject. It is a story 
of the life-to-date of Otto Strasser, 
the early Nazi and latter-day Hitler 
foe, who had to flee his country and 
his continent and settle eventually in 
Paradise, Nova Scotia. 

The book’s title is, on the author’s 
own evidence, a gentle calumny. The 
essence of Mr. Reed’s tale is that 
Strasser was not allowed to leave 
Canada, not because of caution or 
vindictiveness in Ottawa, but because 
of the machinations of ‘third parties’. 
To this outrageous fortune he devotes 
the last third of the book. But, all 
the time, the reader must feel that 
he also is being unfairly treated. 
There is a mass of evidence to support 
Strasser, little on the other side. Then, 
on the last page but one, there is a 
postscript to rile you further and, on 
the last page of all a P. P. S. to show 
that the case has been won and the 
accused acquitted. However, there is 
to be an appeal and the result is 
still awaited. The subject, its treat- 
ment and the outcome, all have a 
certain elusiveness, a kind of Kafka- 
ism, insubstantial but moving. 

To call Strasser either a Nazi or a 
communist seems unjust, to confuse 
the two, inaccurate. Mr. Reed de- 
fends Strasser from the first error and 


himself falls into the second. Stras- 
ser’s own “German socialism’ or what 
he was later to call ‘solidarism’ 
should have come into being through 
the young nationalist movement of 
the late twenties. When he saw what 
was in Hitler’s mind and found 
whence came his backing, Strasser 
broke with him conclusively and 
fought hira from exile. That was in 
1930. The account of the discussions 
that presaged the rift is interesting 
for they show Hitler in debate—a 
rare engagement. The account which 
is more fully recorded in Alan Bul- 
lock’s Hitler: A Study in Tyranny, 
is undoubtedly accurate. Strasser 
himself recorded it soon after the 
event and Hitler never sought to deny 
it, damaging though it was to him 
and to his movement. 

Strasser’s philosophy, as described 
here, has an eclectic binding, with 
strands of guild socialism, economic 
decentralisation and life presidencies, 
autarchy, Sorel and corporativism. 
It is a well-spiced ragout that could 
not be stomached on the extremes of 
left or right. 

The significance of Strasser’s long 
exile in Canada and the kind of in- 
fluence he might have had on the 
new Germany are issued in the con- 
ditional tense. Reed argues that he 
would have been the natural rallying 
point for a Free German movement. 
The West did not see him in the 
guise. His name is not mentioned in 
the Churchill Volumes, although there 
is a passing reference to his brother 
Gregor and his “ferocious plan for 





social revolution”. Gregor went 
further with Hitler but was shot by 
the Gestapo in 1934. 

Good panegyrics require that the 
story and the virtue of the subject 
shed their own light. The setting 
should be shaded. The opening para- 
graphs of this book are flashey and 
threatening. “A mystic moment im- 
pended for the Earthlings”, it begins, 
and the last years of a century are 
described for ‘becorseted Mama’ when 
the “accelerating speed of the daily 
mortal cruise between nowhere and 
nothing was yet to come”. However, 
the style settles down from the pace 
of the pamphleteer to the measured 
force and speed that one expects from 
a former correspondent of the 
London Times. 


The book does not allow of a quick 
judgement. It is deceptive—and en- 
gaging. 

Gordon Hawkins. 


SOCIETY, DEMOCRACY, AND THE 
GROUP: Alat F. Klein. Woman’s 
Press (George J. McLeod Ltd.), 
pp. 341; $5.00. 


In terms of the historical sweep 
of the natural sciences, the social 
sciences are as new born infants— 
and that branch of them which deals 
with the relationships between people 
in groups is practically embryonic. 
Consequently each new document in 
this field seems to present a new 
emphasis, gathering up data and 
points of view from _ psychiatry, 
sociology, mental hygiene or some 
other discipline in order to send 
Group Work toward yet another 
frontier. A few writers, you could 
count them on your fingers, have 
from time to time performed the 


function of synthesizing these various 
elements of progress and thereby 
helping Group Work move to a more 
significant and inclusive role in our 
affairs. Mr. Klein, who is Professor 
of Group Work at the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work, 
takes his place with that latter group 
in this valuable volume. 


The culture concept, the develop- 
ment of mature personality, the 
achievement of democratic objectives 
are given thorough treatment. In 
addition, the book serves a very 
practical, function as it deals with 
program methods (and to some de- 
gree content) Committee Work, mass 
activities and citizenship education. 

Essentially it is directed to the 
professional Group Worker who 
carries out his responsibilities in an 
agency that works with children; a 
very interesting section, for instance, 
deals with Home Visiting and the 
importance of working with parents. 
However, by implication, there is 
much of importance here for those 
concerned with Adult Education. 
Much of the Adult Education pro- 
gram being carried out in Canada is 
done by volunteer workers, who do 
not have the close supervision of 
trained professional people—and this 
situation will continue for some time 
to come. How much more meaningful 
our work would be if these people 
could be exposed to some of the 
principles that motivate Mr. Klein’s 
philosophy of Group Work! If Adult 
Education is to meet the needs of 
our people today, it must be con- 
cerned not just with course or dis- 
cussion group content and educational 
method, but also with people, their 
relationships and behaviour as _ in- 





dividuals in groups and in com- 
munities. Professor Klein’s point of 
view on social group work will take 
us a long way in that direction. 


L. V. 


BRITISH SERVICES EDUCATION: 
Cyril Lloyd. Longmans Green, pp. 
95; 3/6 net. 

The British Council have just re- 
printed a booklet on educational 
work with the British Army, Navy 
and Air Force. This is a short but 
reasonably comprehensive report out- 
lining the history of these activities, 
the methods followed and what has 
been learned. It may have application 
for trade unions and departments of 
education as well as for army educa- 
tion in Canada. 


J. R. K. 


ON LEARNING THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE: Vicars Bell. Faber and 
Faber, pp. 138; $2.00. 

By disclaiming that he is an ex- 
pert Mr. Vicars Bell somewhat dis- 
arms his critics. He is head of a 
Junior school in England; his pupils 
are from nine to eleven years of age. 
An earlier book, The Dodo told how 


he received evacuated children into 


his school and solved the problems, 
social and educational, involved. 

This bright little book explains to 
parents and laymen some of the 
principles and problems involved in 
teaching English to children of the 
Junior school. He defines his goals 
as follows: honesty and individuality 
of thought, freedom to express that 
thought to others, a capacity and a 
desire to share life with the great 
writers. 

Mr. Bell’s ideas are those advanced 
by other writers in the field today. 
“The first aim should be the attain- 
ment of natural fluency, rather than 
correctness.” “What happy children 
learn, they learn permanently.” “Man 
cannot live by gerunds alone.” 

“Nothing will militate more 
strongly against our helping children 
to speak naturally and freely than 
any unnaturalness in our relations 
with them. We must speak as human 
beings to other human beings, with 
no ‘talking down’ as though we were 
addressing a sub-species. Above all, 
we must discuss, and not merely lay 
down the law, for this is to show 
a proper respect for the doctrine of 
the incarnation.” 


Isabel Thomas 
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THE WIND AND THE CARI- 
BOU: Erik Munsterhjelm. Macmil- 
lan, pp. 234; $3.50. 

This is the author’s account of his 
first two years in the Canadian bush 
from the summer of 1932 to 1934, 
when he learned to trap and survive 
in virgin country. His experiences 
were gathered in the district around 
Lake Athabaska where the Chipewyan 
Indians live. He tells of the contrast 
between the way of life of the In- 
dians, who are nomadic and poor, 
and the trappers who make a good 
deal of money on furs. Even in such 
surroundings the trappers feel the 
attractions of a competitive life and 
success is measured in the values of 
the business world. 


Another thread of values, arising 
out of the challenge of adjustment to 


the natural life, is prominent in the 
book. and the two themes come into 


some conflict whenever Indians are 
discussed. One senses an ambi- 
valence in the author’s attitude 
toward these people who discard the 
conventions and values of his own 
society, (or have never learned 
them), and lead a life which ap- 
proaches the identification with na- 
ture that he so admires. The interest 
in character portrayal is provided by 
Munsterhjelm’s more unconscious 
revelations of himself; the treatment 
of human character is far surpassed 
by the vivid texture of his encounters 
with animals. The book is quite read- 
able if approached with the same 
enthusiasm for camping that led one 
to read Two Little Savages and a 
taste for the mute riddles of auto- 
biography. 


c &. 
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folk-culture 


HIGHLAND SETTLER 
By Charles W. Dunn. The warm 


and moving story of the folkways 
and folksongs, literature, educa- 
tion, and religion of the brave, 
poetic people in the Gaelic-speak- 
ing settlements of Nova Scotia. 


$4.00. 


THE UKRAINIANS 
IN MANITOBA 


By Paul Yuzyk. A vivid and com- 
plete picture of Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian life, public and private, and 
the problems met with in the trans- 
planting of a culture and adapta- 
tion to a completely different 
life. $5.00. 


Unesco on... 


COMMUNITY FACTOR IN 
MODERN TECHNOLOGY. $1.00 


CONTRIBUTION OF JEWISH 
THINKING TO WORLD CIVI- 
LIZATION. By Leon Roth. 40 
cents. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE RACE QUESTION. 
By Father Yves Congar. 40 cents. 


EDUCATION IN A TECHNO. 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 75 cents. 


NEWSREELS ACROSS THE 
WORLD. By Peter Baechlin and 
Maurice Muller-Strauss. $2.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO PRESS 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR 


Your own copy 


Additional booklets, 
10¢ each to cover 
cost of mailing and 
handling. 


Here’s the latest addition to HFC’s famous series. Money 
Management, Your Equipment Dollar describes the basic 
major appliances used in the home for food preparation an4 
storage, for laundry and home cleaning—plus some of the 
small electric housewares. Emphasis is on what to look for 
when buying, how to plan purchases, correct use and care 
of equipment. 





We've written this new booklet in concise, simple language. 
It was planned to be of use to the homemaker and the student 
of homemaking. For this reason, I know you will find it of 
real value in teaching the “buy points” of equipment. 

If you're not familiar with the entire Money Management 
program, check below for free copy of the program folder. It 
lists all available booklets and filmstrip lectures. As you know, 
HFC Money Management booklets contain no advertising. 


Spon Gir Wien, 


Director of 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
FINANCE Consumer Education Department No. FT-11-3 


Corporation of i San ae 80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
ae at Please send me a free copy of Money Manage- 
ment, Your Equipment Dollar plus copies 
at 10¢ each. 
0 I would also like a free copy of the Money 
Management Program folder. 
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